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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURGES 
iNFOnM^TjON CiNTiR {ERICl," 



It Is f3 neCessari' and everyday function of a language teacher to 
be closely concerneti with the problem of correctness in language. This 
is especially the case for a foreign language teacher who is a natiyfi 
speaker of the language taught and who often faces the situation where 
hf^ is asked to give a ruling on whether sOne particular utterance or 
sentence would be correct or acceptable or appropriate in a given context, 
One would think that he would have no difficulty whatsoever In giving 
tho answei". After all, the question cPnCerns his own language and he 
should be best qualified to answer it. 

There is, however, a borderl ine area where it Is impossible tfl refer 
ciirecCly to any grammatical rule in the languagei and in this area the 
native speaker has to rely on his own usage and intuition when he ii 
measuring the correctness of some utterance {Matthews--BresNy^ 1974: 92), 
He hflS to decide whether something is hdid, and whether he wculd say it 
the same v/ay himself; not whtj something is said in this vfay. In other 
wopdi. It is a question of judging whether the utterance is acceptable 
in sGfne context or not. This is roughly the meaning of the concept of 
'acceptahi 1 i ty ' . 

It is fnisleadingly shorts ighted , however, to think that acceptability 
Is a dichtonious yes^or-^no concept or that it is a siniple, unified phe- 
nojuenon (Greenbaum If Quirk 1 970i 1), Unlike grasmDaticality and fneaning-- 
fulness it cannot be defined exclusively on any theDretical grounds 
{Lyons 1968^ 137). On the other hand* the difference between grainnatical- 
ity and acceptability is rather stra ightforv^ard. Gramnatical ity is the 
technical part of language relating to the rules of a given granwnar. 



Th'e article is based on my M.A, Thesis Vari jtigrs.i n Vj^^ws of Accept- 
a bi 1 i ty Jjel£^b^j^at1v^^ 
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Aic&r.atil itj' is a concept tihich relates to the opinion of an individual 
or a 5 roup of individuals. (Enkvist 1973: lOO) . The disti net ion 1 s needed 
becaj§§ it ii often unnecessary to go very far before di saQreefnent appears 
mor-q native speakers abQUt the acceptabrnty of utterances or Sfntences 
which folloy/ the rule^ of a given granfiar (Lyons 1968; 153). Thus the basic 
diffii-ence is that grmaticality beiongs to the study of co(npetence and 
aci^stabi^ ity to the study of perfontiancei and the two terms must he dif- 
fg'^ghtiated (Chomiky 1965' lO). 

DH^rMlONS OF 'ACCEPTAblLlTV^ 

It i^, possible for some sentence to be gramma tically wel 1 -forfned , but 
meeningleiSi and therRfore Judged as unacceptable. On the other hand, 
thert are sentences are both gramniatical and ineaningful but would niot 
r)0^%]]y occur and, rur that reason, will stay unacceptable. Then there are 
easel of an utterance not fonowing the grammatical rules* yet being accept- 
aCie and meaningful in a speech situation (Corder li73i 102 and lyons 1968: 

This shows that granvnatical Uy is only one of the many factors that 
interact to determine acceptability. Their relation can best bo described 
with the following famula: 



Most granunaticali ty falls within the scope of acceptability and vice-varsa, 
ie. what is granmatical is usually acceptable and what is acceptable is 
usually granfnatical * but there are a great number of borderline cases and it 
is these areas of acceptabi lity that have been the focus of interest 1n this 
eKperinient* 

Acceptabil icy may occur at any l^vel of Hhguistie analysis. One may 
speak about phomtlt aamntabltlty when judging a foreign accent, for instance 
of sytUa^LL a>td ma^phoiaglcaZ aMptab^JU^ij when referring to the gramma t- 
icallty of a linguistic structure, and of ^emoMta acttpUkfJMltij referrin 
to the significance or mean ingfuiness of a sentence or an utterance (Corder 
ig?3: 102). In BmaMc^ (19H) Leech di itingui shes lexical rules from gram- 
latical rules on the basis of their different productivity in actual trans- 




----- graimiatTcality 
— acceptability 



fonnations compared Lo ihu\r pjcjiuntiol possibilities, He forms a three- 
fold scale with regard to the BCLeptablli ty of the le^^ical iten with 
r^f^runcQ tu lexical rules: (1} acXua^ accQiitabUittj, where the item is 
1 t i tu t i 0 na H z ed ; {2} po r u h. tiai aca vptixb il f fj , where the i t em can be 
^onerated through a lexiral rule; and (J) iLmccQptMbiCittj of^ a ^dKicaL 
itm^ Khere the rules do not allow the iteni at all, eg. ^^/ici'pafaie . 
LOech al^o sees acceptability as a graded cQncept with no exact limits, 
ft is, in a sense* a more fundanienta 1 concept than graninatical i ty 1n 
that iz ts more general and not restricted by some grarmiflr (Leech 1974: 
?n-^l2h Lyons ( 1968: 14Dj has talked about si^ciai accii.iJtabUitu, ie, 
tno ft^ciptabi li ty of grMatically incorrect utterances in social cm- 
niUhication, It is clear that acceptability is tiqhtly Connected with 
Cf'htext. This is shown by generally acceptable ungraninatical ity of 
different styles and normal spOnLaneous speech (En but I973i 98 and 
Thorne 19?3: 188). 

When an ungrammatical and unacceptable sentensce is uttered * a native 
ipoaker will react to its deviance in some way, The degree of reaction 
depends on the degree of ungrarrinatical i ty of the sentence (Ziff I964j 
309-aiO), Acc^ording to Chomsky (1965: 148--153) defiance is stronger 
vnore the rule violated is a linguistic itefn high in the linguistic 
hierarchy (eg, iDjficnl rule). 

Acceptability can also be said to have close connsctions with com- 
niunicative cofnpetence, A person who masters only fully grammatical 
Sentences and uses only thefii In actual speech events seems, to say the 
least, sofTiewhat artificial. The acquisition of grammatical competence 
is not enough in linguistic communication, stnce grammatical 1 ty is 
only one of the factors involved in the detennination of acceptability 
Or appropriateness of utterances. A distinction must be made between 
(i) whether sofnething is formally possible * and (ii) (Whether something 
is apprppriate. The former refers to gramfnatical ity, whereas the latter 
refef's to acceptability, or actual usagej since what is being considered 
hire is a person's selectivity, Judgment and intuition. It is clear 
that such cofunynicat ive competence depends on several socio-linguistic 
factors, such as social eKperiencei, motives and needs (Hymes 1970t 
277-284)* and, because of differences in these* causes differences in 
the Scale of acciptabllity of a native speaker of any language. Thus 
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acc-eptabi ] i ti^ is unst,U)]o in naturu. The terni ii needed in order to accoynt 
for the bghaviour of native speakers in a communicative situation, as well 
as in a situation where they are required to eyaluate second language learners' 
productions, at v/hatever level of linguiitic analysis this may be. For this 
reaSDn it is necessary to establish the areas in which acceptability or un- 
acc^ptafa) H ty might occur. 

PROBLEHATfC AREAS 

In the Slime way as the Speaking habits of second language learners may 
convey features which th^ learner has carried over from his mother tongue 
and which do not ^Iway^ coincide with the conventions of the second language, 
d biHngudI speaker mriy c^rry the speaking habits of the target language 
Dver to his mother tonguB as a result of a long language contact (Weinreich 
1953; I). This i nterf orence- wjll also naturally influence the nativi speaker's 
scale of acceptability. The strength of these transferred habit? it, however, 
often underestifiiated , even though it is read fly admitted that, eg. a person 
who f. tdys in ,i foreign Country for a long time and uses mostly the language 
of that country very often finds hiinself using the same expressions, dis- 
regarding their possible unacceptability, in his mothir tongue. 

Since it is clear that in many cases the criterion of native speaker 
usage remains the most useful way of measuring the correctness and accept- 
ability of in utterance, differences appear in the way thosi native speakers 
of English who are teaching English as a foreign language, and in a foreign 
country, ivaluate the utterances and sentences produced by their students. 
This particular group was the object of this experiment. Very many of the 
native speakers of English in Finland have stayed here for several years and 
speak Finnish iTiore or less fluently. It is reasonable to believe that since 
acceptability is unstable in nature * a long stay in Finland and knowledge of 
the Finnish language and social life will affect the criteria of acceptability 
in several ways* 

This experiment aimed at showing the role of the criterion of accept- 
ability in the evaiuatidn process and establishing sonie of the socio- and 
piycholinguistic factors that may affect the acceptability scale of a native 
speaker. Of these factors the following problanatic areas can be specified: 

(i) does the age of th# native speaker have any influence on his evaluation? 

(ii) are there any differences between the judpents of British and American 



native spDakeri of English? 

(iii) does the fact that the Informint is mai^rMed to a Finn have any 
effect on his tolerance of errors? 

(iv) whfit effect does the length of stay in Finland have on his scale 
of acceptabil 1ty? 

(v) how does the amount of Finnish that the infonnant uses affect 
his tQlerance of errors? 

(vi) are there any differences between the native speakers of English 
teaching practical skills only and those teaching practical skills 
andi for Instance^ literature or history? 

The main concern was to examine how the experiences that the native 
speakers of English might have of Finnish affect the way they evaluate 
errors made by Finns In producing English, It is clear that in most cases 
they can recognize the reason for making a particular errors because they 
are familiar with the structure of the Finnish language. 

TEST DESIGN 

The first experiments concerning an actual judgement of linguistic 
acceptability were conducted by Randolph Quirk and Jan Svartvik at 
University College In London in the late 1960's, In Muei ttfatuig UngiM- 
tie fXcaqxtabltLtij they describe a technique for establishing degrees and 
kinds of acceptability in English sentences (for details^ see Quirk and 
Svartvik 1966). The Qu irk-Svartvi k method was developed and retested in 
the el i citation studies carried out by R. Quirk and Sidney Greenbaum^ With 
these they tried to outline the differences between attitudes to usage 
and what people actually said (for details, see Greenbaum and Quirk 1970). 

This experinient adopted the Quirk-Swartvik method of measuring varia- 
tions in acceptability. However, since the purpose of the study was also 
to find out what factors lie behind these variations, two additional 
sections (a questionnaire and an interference test) were added to the test 
battery. 

The circumstances under which this experiment was carried out made 
a randofn sample of the native speakers of English resident in Finland 
impossible. Since the greatest interest lay in how the opinions of the 
native English teachers in Finland varied with regard to acceptability, 
as cofflplete a saniple as possible was chosen from the Engrish departitients 
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at the univs-i'ties of Jyvask^Ia and Oulu. 

AS Is clear, there are, of course* several Sucfo- and psychsl ingui st ic 
factors whicn influencg the scile of acceptability of a group of native 
speakers. These must be taken into account when deciding upon the reason 
for a certain difference among the informants, In this study a questionnaire 
was used to establish various lociolinguistic variables that were conildered 
relo\rant. From the items of the questionnaire the fol lowing explanatory 
variables were specified: 



1. the age group of the informant 

2. nationality 

3- marital status 



4, amount of Finnish used in 
everyday situations (scale 1-S) 

5. length of stay in Finland 



6. field of teaching 



groups 

I 20-^25 
ri 26^30 
in 31- 

I English 

II American 

I njarrled to a Finn 

II not married to a Finn 
(Or not married at all) 

r fnin. 4 (not at all ) 
II max. 6 (all the time) 

i less than 1 year 

II 1^3 years 

I n 3^? years 

iV more than 7 years 

I only practical skills 

II both practical skills and 
eg^ literature 



These variables were crosstabulated with the actual test reiults and tested 
statistical ]y. 

Three kinds of ^JceptabiHty tests were used in the experiment. The 
first and the second test {operation test and judgnient test) were almost 
identical with those used by Quirk and Svartvik. In this way it was possible 
to ccmpare the results with their results. The third test was made up of 32 
sentences showing interference froffl Finnish which were chosen from the 
exaitiination papers of Finnish students of English. Tht it©ns were chosen 
on the basis of error hierarchy lists provided by %m% of the teacheri, 



QpoMMgn Teii, - :he Quirk-Syartvik operation test Includid SO sen* 
tencei on irfhlch the informants had to perfortn an easy speration (eg. turn 
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the sentence from the present into the past tense* frofii the negative 
into the positive* from the singular into the plural, and vice versa), 
Sonie of the sentences were perfectly nonnal English sentences and some 
had an unusual or deviant structure. The idea was to measure the 
acceptability of the sintences indirectly so that changing the basic 
structure of the sentence in the operation process implied deviance 
and undcceptubil f ty of the test sentence. This served as a criterion for 
scoring: if the crucial point was corrected, the answer was scored as 
Relev.int Non-Compliance (RNC), and if the informant Just obeyed the 
instructions to perform the operation, the ansv/er was scored as 
Compliance (C), All the other changes (eg. punctuation, errors in spell- 
ing) were scored as Other Versions (0) or irrelevant non-compliances. 

JudQmmt T^4t. ^ In the judgment test the informants were asked to 
fnake a snap judgment on the same 50 sentences according to the given 
threefold schane (1) wholly natural and normal, {2j marginal and 
dubious and {3) wholly unnatural and abnonna]. This part, then, measured 
acceptability directly. 

The Ouirk-Svartvik test sentences can be classified in two ways. 
Firstly i they consist of three main groups of sentences^ control sen- 
tences, selection test sentences and actual test sentences. In this 
periment the selection test was eKcluded and the sentences of the group 
(eg, itenis like /uxv^ nott iuiven' don't /t^ya, ka\Jk.n-t Qot) were treated 
as normal test sentences. The 12 control sentences were used to ensure 
that the operations as such did not cause any difficulty. Accordingly, 
it was expected that the informants would find them wholly unacceptable 
in the judgment test. Secondly, the test battery could be devided into 
25 sentence pairs* of which one was a deviant or unusual and the other 
a normal Engllih sentence. The pairs were of equal length and had an 
identically structured nofninal group. They included several linguistic 
areas, eg. double complefnentations voice, use of pronouns, closed items, 
etc. (for test sentences, see Appendix 1). 

ULUxicwiat Te^^-c. - In this part of the test battery the testees 
were required to Judge a series of m,i sentences according to a given 
five-point scale: (1) wholly acceptablei (2) acceptable but unusual. 
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•3, df:capta&ii nut irrUatinyi (4) unacceptable but understandable and (b) 
wholly unacceptable (later scored as 1-Z acceptable, 3 rnarglnal, q-S un- 
acciptablij. Ail these sentences were chosen on the basis of interference 
from Finnish 'see AppendiK A), However* to establish the degree to which 
each informant was familiar with the structure of the Finnish language, 
this fact was not Stated to them, but the infonnants were asked to con- 
sider what ssenied to be the cause for a particular error, Some potential 
'sources' of error were suggested (eg. overgeneral ization of a grafrmatical 
rule, interference from Finnish, from Swedish, etc.)* bi^t the infomants 
could also qive their own suggestions, 

The Information gathered by means of the questionnaire and the test 
provided relatively large data for the analysis. However, the inforTnant 
group being so small (18) any kind of empirical evidence reached can be seen 
only as an indication of the effect of the factors provoking changes in 
acceptabi i I tv. For the same reason, it was not possible to use many statis'- 
tical devices* eg. correlations, which could otherwise have provided iise- 
fui informatisn with regard to the causes behind the observed differences, 

TEST RESULTS 

There are naturally several restricting factors that affect the ana- 
lyzing process. One of them is the siie of the Infonnant grQup. Another is 
the absence of context. Furthermore, there is the complexity of the inter- 
vening socio- and psychol ingui Stic impact and the artificial ity of a testing 
situation, The results, however, show clearly that there is disagreement 
with regard to acceptability* unacceptability and dubiousness of the test 
sentences. The diagram on the following page describes the development in 
the area of marginal sentences In the Quirk-Svartvi k test, The left end of 
the axis shows the agreement on the acceptability of the sentences, whereas 
the last itefii (5) on the right end of the axis is considered totally un- 
acceptable by all informants. Item 29 has the highest frequency number, which 
means that 10 out of 18 infonnants were unable to decide whether the sen- 
tence Tiicii ^.ii't mnt ^omv. cakt was acceptable or unacceptable to than, 

The general score tables for each test can be found in the Appendices 
of this article (App, 1-3). On the whole, the results in the Quirk-Svartvik 
tests of this experiment followed the line of the results in the original 
experiment. In general, the infonnants of this test group were somewhat 
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more toleranti ;:ldcing fewer Hmh in the cleirly deyiant group of sen- 
tences and more 1 t^s in the 'query' group. The native speakers seemed to 
be rather more sensitive to lenantic inconerince than to grafunatical 
devianCBs which ts shown by great disagreenent betwoen them. In the Inter- 
ference test* then, the group of 'gramniatical errors' (eg, items 7, 8, 17, 
18, 29) produced the most unanimous answers. The 'lexi'c^l group' feg. itenis 
1» 14, 20, 22} had the clearest division of attitudei. The crucial point 
seemed to be the cwmunicative value of the sentence; if that was affected, 
the sentence was immediately rejected > As for the sources of the errors, 
those informants who had been in Finland for a long time were able to find 
the source in Interference more easily. Other were not ready to judge the 
errors as intralingual, or resulting frwn inexplicit teaching. 

The most ir-lirfesting results were those discovered by means of cross- 
tabulating the SQciol inguistic variables with the results of the test. The 
six sociolinguistic variables described earlier all produced statistically 
significant infonnation. The contigency tables formed for each variable and 
the results of each test separately were tested with the Chi -square test or 
the Student*s t-test in order to establish the possible cause-effect re- 
lations. I shall here concentrate on describing the effect of the four 
variables which proved to be most influential, namely (Z) nationality, (4) 
amount of Finnish used, (5) length of stay in Finland and (6) field of 
teaching. 



Na^tianatity, - The purpose of this variable was to show what kind of 
differences there might be in the answers of the British and American 
speakers of Engl ish. 

Table __1 . Differences in the Operation Test results for British and American 
speakers. 

N 

E n English 13 
A - American 5 



National i ty 




C 

n 


% 


RNC 

n 


% 


0 

n 


1 

i 

1 ^ 


TOTAL 

n 


E 
A 


60 


285 
102 


33 
23 


155 
38 


8 
17 


40 
29 


1 100 
; 100 


480 
169 


Total of 
answers (n) 




387 




193 




69 




649 




Tabl^ L Differences in the Interference Test peiulti fo»' Dritiih and 
AniDrican speakers of English. 

N 

E - English 13 * 1, wholly acceptable 

A ^ American B 2. acceptable but unusual 

3. acceptable but irritating 

4. unacceptable but undefstandable 

5. whony unacceptable 



Nation- 




1, 




2. 




3. 


4. 






TOTAL 


ality 


% 


n 




n 


% 


n 


n 




n 


^ n 


E 


35 


94 


11 


29 


6 


17 


42 114 


6 


18 


lOO 272 


A 


23 


35 


12 


19 


5 


8 


37 60 


23 


37 


lOO 160 


Total of 




130 




48 




25 


174 




55 


432 



answers 

df - 4, ^ 28.30, p^.OOl 

The percentages show that in the Operation Test the British infonnants 
were more sensitive to the crucial points of the sentences, whereas the 
Americans had mDre not-relevant non-^cjmpliances. The diffirencei are 
clearly significant statistically. On the other hand^ m real differences 
could be seen in the Judgment Test, but both groups agreed on the accept- 
ability, dubiousness and unacceptabili'ty of the test sentences. 

In the Interference Test {Table 2), however, the Americans were more 
critical in their evaluation. They accepted fewer sentencei and placed a 
greater number of test items in the 'wholly unacceptable* column than the 
British informants. The British thus seeded to have a higher limit of 
tolerance. On the other hand, there is no clear difference as to which 
sentences were considered unacceptable but understandable. 

This difference between the two groups can be considered eisential 
as the Americans' length of stay In Finland did not differ much f roni that 
of the British. What might have had some influence on the risults is that 
only one of the American informants was married to a Finrij in which case 
the amount of Finnish known by these infoi^ants is most probably less 
than with those British infonnants who had a Finnish wife. It is natural 
that this difference would most probably be seen in the rnterference Test 
results, toreoveri the American informants were general 1/ youngir than 
the aritish and thus had less eKperience in teaching English as a foreign 
language. This fact would also explain their low tolerance towards the 
devlancis in the Interference Test. 



Amoailx. timiuih u^iid btj (In' cH^vnmanC^ , To find out whether those 
who were marri&d to Finns estimated the aniount of Finnish that they used in 
everyday situitiDns as higher than those who were not married to FinnSj two 
of the variables in the questionnaiT'e (niarital status/nationality of the 
spouse and amount of Finnish used) were tested togethec.^_A5-Xeg4rds their de- 
pendency on each other. It was hypotbisiied that these two factors are inter- 
related. The inforniants estimated the amount of Finnish they uiad according 
to a six-point scale: (1) not at all, (2) less than half the tini, (3) half 
the' time, (4) more than half the timet (5) almost always and (5) all the 
time. Thus, the minimum number of points in this itKn was 4 the maxifnuni being 
24. The mean of the first group (married to a Finn) v^is 11 J, and the mean 
of the second group (not married to a Finn) was 6.4, which wai quite eloSe 
to not using Finnish at all, 

Tab 3 ■ Differences in the amount of Finnish used by the two groups i 

I marriid to s Finn 

II not married to a Finn 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


I 


6.36 


3.45 


7 


n 


11 .83 


4.35 


11 


t ^ 2.85, 


df ^ 16, p 


<.Q01 





The figures show that the difference between the amount of Finnish used by 
these two groups is significantly great. The results thus prove that those 
who are married to Finns tend to use a lot more Finnish than those who are 
not married to Finns ^ and the hypothesis can thus be accepted as being correct, 

LgnQtli 0^ sta.tj 4Ji Fudand, - This can be considered the most important 
and influential variable in that all tables can serve as evidenee of the 
effect that a long stay in a foreign country can have on one*s acceptancg 
scale. The instability of acceptability has already bean' discussed in the 
first part of this article i and it se©ns justified to say no« that a on the 
basis of these results* a long stay does have effects on how the nativ© 
tfidchers jUdge their students' work* On the other handj howivir^ it sisns 
that th« native speaker does not beeome more tolerant the longer he stays 
in the foreign country. On the contrary, there is a clear return to the 
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attitude chat he had when he came to the country, 

The &wm groups of the questionnaire ire here regrouped as four 
naw ones in order to fnake them c^parabli with each other. 



titJ4^, Difference! occasioned length of stay of inforrnants in 
Finland: Operation Test 

N 



group 1 


less than 1 year 


6 








group ir 


U3 years 




5 








group III 


years 




4 








group IV 


more than 7 years 


3 








Leng th ^ 










0 


TOTAL 


of stay 


n 




n 


% 


n 

- - -- 


n 

L- - - . 




63 130 


21 


43 


16 


34 


100 207 


n 


m 106 


34 


64 


8 


15 


100 182 


'III 


55 82 


39 


57 


6 


9 


100 148 


IV 


63 69 


27 


29 


10 


11 


100 109 


Total Of 


38? 




193 




69 


m 



answers 

df - 6» . 30.0, p ^,001 

As Table 4 shows, in the Operation Test reiuUs the decline and the 
rise in the number of compliances Is clear. In the first group 63 % 
of the test Itenii were easy enough to operate on, the percentage of 
the thlrci group being only 55 %. The amount of relevant non-conipl iances 
follQws the same trend. On the other hand* 27 % of the answers of the 
last group had relevant non-cotnpl lances, which is sdinewhat more than 
in the first group, 

in the Judgment Test results the first and the last groups were 
identical, wheriai the results of the two rnid-groups differed from the 
results Of the Operation Test in that the attitudes were the clearest 
In the second group, instead of the third one. These informanti were 
definitely the least tDlerant. The significance level was, however, 
quite low. 

As for the Interference Test results (in Table S on the following 
page), it is clear that the second group was the least tolerant, placing 
71 of the test itenii in the two 'unacceptable' columns. Again, the 
results of the first and the last groupi follQW the same lines. The 
third group has tho highest percentige In two columns, which shows 
that th^^B iniOrfimnts Were not 30 r&ady to csniproniiSe on whsther the 



sentenc& was understanddbl e Or not* but regarded u as ^-.hoib ^naccoptahle 
mre easily. 

Ta-ble S. Differences occasioned by length of stay of infof-fnants in rinland 
Interference Test 

group 1 less than a j^ear 

roup II 1-3 years 

group III 3-7 years 

group IV niDre than 7 yBar% 



Length K 2. 

of stay ■ n ■ n 



I as 45 9 IS 5 8 30 48 ! 28 M 1 00 160 

U 18 29 7 11 4 7 43 69 ■ 28 44 100 160 

ni 22 23 , 15 19 3 4 12 ZS ! 33 49 il 00 l28 

IV 29 23 : 3 3 7 6 30 29 ! 31 30 JOG l96 

total of 130 48 24 1 74 167 544 

answers 

df . 12, )(2 ^ 30.50^ p^^oi 

It seems clear that the results in these tables coincide thoroughly 
only with the two extranie groups. This could be due to the fact that as 
the native speaker gets more experience in teaehing Finnish students and 
evaluating thsir papers, he also gradually becofnes more conscious of the 
errors that the students make and of his cm language. In addition, by this 
time, he has already learned much about the Finnish language and can easily 
reeogniae the features that are reflectid in tm foreiqts language of the 
student. On the other hand, the smanneSs of these subgroups do not illow 
general ffations* and the results must be Soan as predictable only. 

Hdid c( mdiiiiQ. - The last background variable of the questionnaire 
contefns the possible dlfferencei due to whether the infonnant covers any- 
thing beildes practical skrili teaching in his currieulurn . As can be seen 
frofn Tabl€ 6 (on the fol lowing page) there ari certain differences in the 
way the practical skills teachers reacted to the test sentences compared to 
the other groups the second group was less tQlerant in their judgments. As 
for the Opiritlon Test results, they also ihowed a slight trend in this 
direction, the siginif icance level being, howeyeri only .25. 



N 

6 1, wholly acceptable 

5 2, acceptable but unusual 

d 3, acceptable but irritating 

3 4, unacceptable but understandable 
5, wholly Unacceptable 

3. 4, ; 5. Tocal 

n % n ^ ^ n n 



TibTe^i Differences in results of practical skills teachers and 
otheir teachers: JudgfTient Test 

fl 

qroup I practical skills only 1 
group ri both practicai skills 

and eg. litaratyrei etc. 11 



Field 


% n 


7 

% n 


% 


n 


Total 

% n 


r 

II 


53 133 
43 164 


21 S2 
23 87 


26 
34 


132 


100 251 
100 383 


Total of 
answers 

df - 2, 


297 

^ 6,4S, p<.05 


139 




19S 


§34 



The Interferance Test results show the reactions tupre clearly. 



t ay_g^7 . Differences in results of practical skills teachirs and 
other teachers ^ Intirference Test 

N 

group I practical skills only 1 U wholly acceptable 
group II both practical skills 2. acceptable but unusual 

and eg. literaturet etc. 11 3. acceptable but Irrititing 

4. unacceptable taut underitandabl 

5. wholly unacceptable 



Field 


1 . 

7^ n 


Z. 

% n 


3. 

% 


4. 
% n 


S . j Total 
% n 5 n 


I 

ir 


i4 4? 
24 83 


8 28 


5 9 
5 16 


24 46 
36 128 


37 70 lOO 192 
27 97 lOQ 352 



Total of 

answers 130 48 16 11 3 108 544 

df s 4» )(^ * 9.68, p^ .OS 



Surprisingly enough^ group II appeared less tDlerant in all tests, 
whereas group I found most of the lentencei understandab1e# though 
unacceptable. Thertfor®, 1t seemi that those natiya speakers who 
teach only practical skill i appear less unsure about the acceptability 
or unacceptibili ty of the test lenttncei. This might come frm the 
fact that these teachers are most often conipelled to gride errors andj 
for that reasons are more coniciQui of theni. The results did not shov/, 
however, that they would have less tolerance towards errorSi as rnlght 
have b«en eKptctid* 
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CONCLUSION 

The present study makes no claifn to conipleteness or enpl ici teness, 
as Its purpose was not to look upon acceptabi lity as a problim to be solved, 
ti'Jt mr^]y to show that such a notion exists and has an effect on the 
teaching process of a foreign language. In this respect the experiment was 
syccossful , in that it gave information about the variations in native 
speakirs' opinions about acceptabi 1 ity. On the other hand, however* there 
are leveral limitations that hiVe to be taken into account in the evaluation 
of the results of the whole test, 

AS far as the Ouirk-Sva»^tvik tests are concerned, it must be admitted 
that the reiults of the two experiments are quite close to each other > 
i^hich can be considered a proof of the reliabiiity of the test method. It 
'5 clear, however, that decontiKtua] laatiorr of the test sentences, however 
practical this might be. seriously affects the communicative value of the 
sentences. It is precisely for this reason that the Operation Test wii 
considered necessary in the first place. On the other hand, the results of 
the two tests do not correlate* which shows that there are differences in 
the way nutlve spesKfers upbr^aie on sentences and in the way they Judge 
Cheni. l^hether these differences truly reflect acceptability or not, cannot 
De decided on the basis of the results, 

l^i th the Interference Test the absense of context has an even greater 
effect On the test results, because the sentences have been takeR from 
textual data, out of their conteKts. In this respect the evaluation situation 
is really artificial, On the other hand, the errors that are included 1n the 
test are quite typical and it is probable that the native teacher is quite 
used to seeing them in studinti' papers* In this way it ii easier to.' 
estimate the seriousness of these errors and to predict the attitude of the 
native speaker towards them* 

From the practical point of view, the small size of the informant group 
was the greatest disadvantage in the analysis of the results. It was not 
possible to establish any real cause-effect relationi betv/een the results 
and the background variables which would have made the results more reliable 
and e)^p11cit. Furthermore, the wipirical evidence reached in the study comes 
frpni analysing the frequency of answers (not of informantsj in each group 
together v^lth the sociol ingui itic variablei. Although the answers reflect 
amtudest It is not cirtiin whether the statistical tests would hive given 
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the lame results if the small sub-grcij^/S of Inforfnanti had been tested. 
The rfasons for the differences established in the results are, of 
course, to be found In the inforniants themselves, in thair experience, 
pockground* educationi social relations, etc. All these fnust be examined 
b^fDre reliable results can be achieved. More empirical evidence is 
noedecl and different types of test methods must be developed to measure 
»/ariations in acceptability* and to niake use of them in teaching 
sitUf:t1ons, The Qui rk-Svartvik method is an attempt to estabiish grades 
of acceptability and to' introduce the concept of acceptability in 
fjenoral . The Inte^-ference Test was used here for special purposesi to 
find out how niucb Finnish the informants knew and how they reacted to 
errors due to Interference from Finnish, An open test, in which the 
inforniants vvould have to give specific examples of typical errors that 
cause irritation, confusion* etc, might farfng up new aspects of both 
linguistic and social acceptability. 

It is also important to investlgite whether both native and non- 
native language teachers* views of acceptability differ from those of 
other people^ because the communicative situation in a nlfl^smnm nnf 
the same as in social life. If language teaching aims at the acquisition 
of cortiTiunicative coinpetence, the role of acceptabf lity should also be 
considered In teacher training. It is true, of course, that for practical 
purposes, native speaker acceptability shouldf form the basis for 
oviluation. [ri additiont in spite of the variations, established in 
this study, native speakers do agree in mDit cases i and eipecially in 
a teaching situation, 
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mmi TEii 
TEST mm m test 
GENEML mil 



C Compliaiiec 

cciDpliaiici 

0 Qtlier verSjoni 



+ acceptibli 
1 



' Ufiicciptalli 



NO. 






0 


piration tut 




lint, 


OpifiliQii 


Tilt lintence 


c 




0 




1 


invtfiion 














QuaitiQn 


Tiiey /alyfiyi cSffli here* 


IS 


u 


n 
u 


0 








IB 


0 


0 


n 

W 


3 


iov. ^ii, 


I was /lit oppositi by a 














itranair. 


S 

y 


■ 


1 




i 

4 


past 


He /wants lie Qik> 


18 


0 


0 


A 

0 






/John there iithir* 






2 






poiitlvi 


He /isn't f^ych Hni 


IE 




1 


0 


? 


plural 


It'§ in tb/ffODt of the 














stltion, 


1/ 


1 


0 


0 


a 


inv, fjii. 


Ifoij /painted yoyr fenee 














kill* 




1 


1 


0 


9 


aingiilar 


jtiiy /argn'tj but they 














pretirid to be. 




a 


8 


0 


10 




Ha /difid to mmr m 
















1? 




n 

if 


n 


11 


prfSgfit 


/yhoin did you lii? 


11 


1 


0 


0 


M 


iiiv. ^y. 


Hi ii /iilly aiid Cf'jini, 


13 




1 


2 


1J 


present 


Neithir /lii npr 1 km 
















li 


0 


2 


0 



Jydgiiiifit teit 



1? 



Ifi 



16 



If 

lU 



11 



IJ 



m 
S 
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]4 


pluril 


He Ii tilpM mM^ 


10 




3 


0 


15 


i 

inv. qy, 


/rOOo wol lockiu Oy ifii! 














Ii 




1 


0 


1§ 


I 


/Oiiik wii criiping up 














bit^fiin trlei. 






3 


I 


17 




Tha /Qld in cfioii Ml 
















1^ 




1 


0 


18 




It's the Im to wiiOffl 1 














ipfiki. 


1) 


J 


0 


0 

y 






Hi pro/yidid the in a 
















6 


10 


I 


0 






Hiiv /oyn a liroe flctofv 


]] 


0 


1 


0 


21 


past 


! /tyrn On the ligfit for 














the tm to M y\$Uf 


16 


0 


I 


0 


Alb 

23 


present 


laithr /! nor tie ftlt i 














thing. 

3 


15 


0 


3 


0 


2j 


pilt 


He /tyrdi to the oiisu 
















5 


7 




0 




invi (ju. 


INy /paintod bluii tiioir 














dOor, 


;i 






0 




fifing El \/0 


i /nice little car is hiiEl 














by me, 


6 


11 


1 


0 


25 




/He lits ili^p tNre, 


2 


15 


1 


0 



0 1^ 



n 3 



i ! a I ^ 

I ! 

\i 1 : 1 

/ 4 1 

!i :i 11 

0 0 1 : II 
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4 

pilt 


/Frjiiidiliip ^iilil(si J^hii, 


i 


3 


4 


I 


1 


3 


i 






Ifie /Win iit Sppoiite 


15 


I 


1 


0 


IJ 


0 


1 




past 


They /don't int loiiie cie 




11 


3 


0 


1 


io 


1 


30 




/Eili Codies fiera t^o. 


10 


0 


0 


0 


IJ 


f 


0 


31 


plural 


It s in /front of tne 
c611fife, 


17 


0 


1 


0 


la 


0 


0 


32 


positive 


fliii /aren't very livel 


11 


5 


3 


1 


5 


9 




33 


inVi 


Tiiay /pyshgil the gate spin, 


17 


1 


0 


0 


\1 


1 


0 




linpiar 


Tlif /aren ti byt they 
/cliim so. 


e 


6 


3 


1 


E 


? 




35 


niptivi 


k /nieds !o go at tiatjie, 


le 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


1 


36 


present 


/yhD did you i^ant? 


IE 


3 


0 


Q 


17 




1 


3? 


inv, qy. 


ihe /clai/er iid pretty, 


li 




0 


0 


la 


0 


0 


Jo 


Hiptivi 


iotli /I and my friefid m 
the iccldent. 


II 


0 


3 


0 


10 


5 


I 






! n/prd him fooliih. 


1 


11 


i 


0 


1 

i 






4y 


inVi qy. 


/ClOtrnng yiii needed by the 

pQOf, 


li 




0 


0 


17 


1 


p 


-f 1 


iiPBEBRt 


1)111. 


11 


3 


1 


Q 


i 


1 


4 
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43 


nagative 


l\ IM m tkm ftii son 
It's ik liifi 1 ip^^e to. 


44 


pfeiifit 


!o!iii /food was provided th 
in, 


45 


ilnqylor 


tliey m Imq kMs 
lif km,. 


46 




1 /^top tliL^ titr iyr tlii' 
ehildriii to get Out. 


4; 




fiiither /lie fisr Ehey 
the iniwih 


48 


past 


The /Hiss mm are tyrne 
to, 






He /puihiij open the door, 


§0 


fiiptive 


I fiavi a I^M Mntley. 



APPIflDIK 



QUIRK^SVARTVIK TEST RESULTS 
PAIRED SENTENCES 
GEMERAL SCORE TABLE 



[Judginent 



No. of 
sentence 


Test sentence ^ | 








IS 


It's the rnan to whom I spoke i 


11 


7 


0 


O 


It's the girl I spoke to. 


15 


3 


0 


9 


They iren'tj but they pre tended to 


2 


8 


s 


34 


They aren't, but they claim so. 


8 


6 


3 


39 


I regarded him foolish. 


1 


11 


6 


14 


He is regarded insane. 


10 


5 


3 


44 


Sot)© food was prDvidid the man* 


7 


8 


3 


19 


We prov^ided the man a drink. 


5 


10 


2 


1 1 


Whoni did you see? 


11 


7 


0 


36 


Who did you ^ant? 


15 


3 


0 


32 


They aren't very loved. 


11 


S 


1 


S 


He isn' t much loved. 


15 


2 


1 


n 


Friendship diilikes John, 


9 


3 


4 


I 


Jack admired sincerity, 


18 


0 


0 


16 


Dusk was creeping up between the trees. 


Q 

3 


A 


J 


41 


wood was creeping up the hill. 


14 


3 


1 


49 


He pushed open the door. 


IS 


3 


0 


33 


They pushed the gate open- 


17 


1 


0 


4B 


The Hiss Browns are turned to. 


5 


2 


1 


23 


He turns to the misl^ Sfnith^ 


5 


7 


6 


32 


Neither I nor he felt a thing* 


IB 


0 


3 


13 


Neither he nor I knew the answer. 




0 


2 


15 


Food was lacked by the children.: 




9 


1 


40 


Clothing was needed by the poor. 


12 


6 


0 


3 


I was sat opposite by a itranger. 


8 


9 


1 


IB 


The woman sat opposite me- 


15 


I 


1 


42 


A wife was chosen his son. 


1 


12 


5 


17 


The old man chose his ion a wife. 


12 


5 


1 


29 


They don't want some cake. 


4 


11 


3 


4 


He wants some cake. 


18 


0 


0 


1 


It's in the front of the station. 


17 


1 


0 


31 


It's in front of the college. 


M 




1 


21 


I turn on the light for the room to 










look brighter. 


13 


1 


3 


46 


I stop the car for the children to get 










out. 


13 


1 


3 
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5 


1 John works there either. 


5 


9 


2 


30 


1 Bin eofflis here too. 


IS 


0 


0 


1^ 


! He is sil ly and crying. 


13 


2 


1 


%1 


! Shi is clever and pretty. 


16 


2 


0 


4S 


They are owning hundreds of acres. 


5 


5 


8 


20 


They own a larga factory. 




0 


1 


24 


They painted blue their door. 


3 


13 


2 


8 


You painted your fence blue. 


8 


1 


9 


2S 


He sits always there. 


2 


15 


1 


1 


They always come here. 


IS 


0 


0 


25 


A nice little car Is had by me. 


Q 


1 


1? 


50 


I have a black Bentley. 


18 


0 


0 
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KWEHEflCE TEST 

T£1T DETAILS m W Umi 

GEfjERAL %M TAELE 



1 accaptablg 
I iCeeptabli byt uiiiiiyil 

3 iCceptibli h\it irritatinc 

4 ynaceiptable biit 
yndfirstifidibli 

5 i^fiQllv unacciptaye 



A ovfriifierallzatiop 
B ichosl teacliiiig or rofig 

forinylatior of a rule 
C interfirinci froni Fjnnisli 
D interferinci from im 

othef liRiyage 
E soii other i 



No. of 


Tilt iifitifici 




rnints 








m 


Cil of error 


■ 


Mlmn 




] 




3 




5 


li 




C 


S 


1 


I ha^i givifi up coffei Nad, 


E 


i 


1 




1 


i 

1 


0 


10 


0 


1 


I 


IdDR'tlilaitthatPiil 














0 






1 

J 


afraid of pi 


£ 


J 


1 
1 


g 




j 

1 




1 


3 


She tiad two sons; the othif 
























was kti and thi other was 
















12 








fair, 


0 


0 


0 


10 


g 


1 


0 


1 


1 




He his in mf\ ipartdiinti 


y 


n 
y 


u 


11 


1 

I 


i 

J 


0 


6 

0 


1 


1 


5 


1% feored to wort 


0 


0 


0 


6 


]1 


1 


0 


6 


0 


i 


6 


Toini itPppid talking ^Mii. 


0 


0 


1 


8 


1 


0 


1 




0 




? 


The pol luted water niii nobody, 


0 


D 


1 




IE 


1 


1 


? 


1 


] 


8 


Sisko nfused herself. 


3 


1 


1 


3 


10 




Q 




1 


1 




Siiko give her a eoffarcyp to 






















the chair, 


D 


P 


0 




IS 


0 


Q 


? 


0 




10 
























Nrsilf, 


0 


] 


0 




1§ 


0 


1 


3 


1 


3 


11 


Perhaps a child doai not 




















0 




aim im this. 


le 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 



n 
y 
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u 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



The organs were playing. 


15 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


A kind of leeretfulness 
appeared on her facii 


1 


3 


0 


10 


4 


10 


0 


0 


1 


I know it from out* 


0 


0 


0 


a 


IM 


0 


0 


9 


2 


We Dpgned our hoitiedppr. 


1 


5 
e 


U 


1 n 


f: 
J 


u 


J 




U 


It was just the kind of 
siiencB that made rno relax, 


1 A 


J 


ft 
y 


1 

t 


Q 


g 
e 


n 
u 


U 


U 


A eomniittee was decided to be 
set up< 




Q 


] 


1 3 




3 


2 


7 


] 


it Is in a humorous way 
writ ten book. 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


1 


0 


10 


3 


Also In Othello the good wins 


1 


2 


1 


12 


2 


2 


1 


5 


3 


In har lower lip there was an 
unsatiified wrinkle* 


2 


3 


2 


9 


2 


1 


0 


7 


1 


Mostly these writers were 
catholics and protestants, 


9 


1 


5 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


After a wiener Toini had 
overcoma her bad temper* 


4 


2 


1 


9 


2 


1 


1 


5 


2 


Is there any taita in that 
subject? 


0 


4 


2 


0 


IZ 


0 


0 


6 


0 


The two last stanzas ara a 
little freer in rhythm* 


12 


2 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


But underneath, deeper is the 
change to come. 


0 


4 


1 


8 


5 


0 


1 


5 


1 


I hoped that I would come to 
tha maeting-place in time, 


4 


2 


3 


8 


1 


n 


1 


8 


0 


Tell me why did you go to the 
pool? 


6 


2 


2 


5 


3 


2 


1 


6 


1 
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anyoni cm glvi a difiniti 
answer. 
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But lybi theri'i hope yit. 
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APPENDIX 4 



INTERFERINCE TEST DETAILS 

FINNISH EQUIVALENTS OF THE TEST SENTENCES 



Of i g i na 1 sen te nee 

1. Olen luopunut pullasta, 

2. En pidj siita, etta pel- 
kaSn sinua , 

3. HSnglla oli kaksl polkaa: 
toinin oli tunrna ja toinen 
Via 1ea , 

4. Haneila on oma huoneisto, 

5. Olen kyllastynyt tydhoni . 

6. Toini vaiKeni loukkaantu^ 
neena , 

7. Saastunutta vetta el kayta 
kukaan . 

8. Sisko klel tSytyl , 

9. Sisko antoi hanelle kahvi- 
kupin tuoliln, 

10. KahvileivSn jalkeen Toini 
oil voittanut itsensa. 

11. Ehka iapsi el aina yfrmarrS 
tata. 

\t, Urut soivat. 

13. Salaperainen ilmi tuli 
hanen kasvolllean, 

14. Osaan sen ulkoa. 

15. Avasinifle kotiovemme, 

16. Se oil juuri sellaista hil^ 
jaisuuttai joka rentQUtti . 

17. PSStettiln pirustaa kaiiltia. 

18. Se on hymoristisena taval- 
la kirjoitettu kirja. 

19^ Hyos Othellossa h^a vaittaa. 

20. Alahuuli oil tyytyniattomal- 
la polmul la . 

2U Ustiaiuitin nuo kirjallijat 
QlWat katolisia tai pra- 
tes tantttja, 

21^ Wiinerin Jalkeen Tainl oil 
voittanut ItseniM, 



St udent's production 

I have given up coffee bread, 

I don't like it that I am 
afraid of you , 

She had two sons: the other 
was dark and the other was 
fair. 

He has an own apartnient. 

I am bored to my work . 

Toini stopped talking 
offended. 

Polluted water uses nobody, 

Siska refused herself, 

Sisko gave her a coffee- 
cup to the chair. 

After the cake Toini had 
wan herself. 

Perhaps a child does not 
always understand this. 

The argans were playing. 

A kind of secretfulness 
appeared on her face, 

I know it from out* 

We opened our hornedoor, 

It was just the kind of 
silence which made me relax, 

A committee was decided ta 
be set up. 

It is in a humorous way 
written book. 

Also In Othello the good wins* 

In her lawer lip there was an 
unsatisfied wrinkla. 

Mostly these writers were 
cathalici and protestants. 



After a wiener Toini had 
eyarcoffle her bad t^par. 
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23p Onko iilna aineessa miiciifn 

24, Kaksl viimeistM sakeistoS 
Qyat rytonlltaan vapaampii. 

25, Mutta syyemmal la on Jo na*» 
kyviisM tuiiva rnuutQi, 

26, Tolvoin, etta tulisln koh- 
tauspaikalli □jDissa. 

27, Kerro mikil me nit latakkoon, 

18, Yhteista yllaolevine tari* 
ndllle on ie, etta Clarliia 
Ja Siptimus olivat keskitty^ 
neltS oniaan Itseensa, 

29. Aloin riisua tyttarelta'nf 
hMnen mutaatippuvla vaat- 
tfitaan. 

30. HMnilla ol1 monia asloita 
mltlesiaan. 

3U Ep^inen suurestii voikp ku- 
kaan antaa tarkkaa vastauita, 

32. Mutta 'Ska on tslvoa vielS* 



Is there any taste In that 
subject? 

The two last stanzas are a 
little freer In rhytjm. 

But underneath, deeper Is 
the change tQ come. 

I hoped that I would come to 
the meeting-'place in Linie. 

Tell me why did ypu go to the 
pool . 

ConniDn to these stories above 
is that both C. and were 
concentrated to thenselves* 

I bsgan to take off my 
daughter her mud dripping 
clothes* 

He had many things in his 
mind, 

i very much doubt whether 
anyone can give a definite 
answer. 

But maybe there *i hope yet. 
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